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istic and aggressive performances. And such hostile 
feelings as these, if any exist, furnish the strongest 
possible incentive, to wise and far-seeing patriots and 
statesmen, not to enlarge the " provocation, but to 
remove it by abandoning both the increase of the 
navy and the policy which has fostered it. That is 
the only logical and sensible thing to do, and the 
people will see it some day when they have paid long 
and heavily for their folly and indifference. 

No; the great increase of the navy means some- 
thing entirely different from what is put forward as 
an excuse for it by these public men. The heavy 
'expense is the least of the mischiefs of it. It means 
aggression and friction, injustice toward weaker 
peoples and greater risks of embroilment and war 
with the strong. It means the degradation of our 
long-cherished national ideals and going the old, 
common, brutal ways of national aggression and 
violence. Senator Lodge gave away the whole 
secret of the matter when he said that " no position 
could be worse than that of a nation which, like 
ours, is rich and aggressive, if it is left unarmed and 
undefended." 'Aggressive, because we are rich and 
powerful — it is in that, let the people remember, 
that the menace of our great naval increase lies ; and 
it is in that, also, that lies its positive and inexcusable 
wickedness. Has our great country no longer any 
mission to the world higher and more noble than to 
be rich and aggressive ? 



The Moral Tragedy of War. 

Every war discloses almost immediately a moral 
phenomenon which to a man of healthy conscience 
would seem utterly incredible, if it were not so 
common. No sooner are two peoples fighting than 
practically all moral principles are abandoned by 
each of them as criteria of judgment of their conduct 
and feelings toward each other. Certain precedents 
or commonly recognized " rules of the game " are 
observed with considerable care, but all the great 
principles of conduct which bind men in their ordi- 
nary relations are at once thrown to the winds, and 
deeds are done and feelings exhibited befitting only 
beings to which conscience is unknown. Killing, 
lying, deception, misrepresentation, rejoicing over 
the disasters of the enemy, destruction of the other's 
property, all come at once to the fore as if they were 
elemental virtues. The present war in the East has 
already produced this phenomenon in a striking way. 

The physical tragedies of warfare are horrible 
enough. To people of any imagination, whose 
minds have not been perverted by false notions of 
war, it has been impossible to read of the blowing up 
and sinking of the Russian warships at Port Arthur, 
with nearly all on board, without feeling " a horror 
of great darkness " fall upon the soul. Men hurled 
high into the air, others mangled and weltering in 



blood on the deck, others scalded to death by steam 
from the exploding boilers, others imprisoned below 
the decks and turned into raving madmen, nearly 
the whole body of six hundred in the case of the 
Petropavlovsk, with mingled cries and groans, swal- 
lowed down by the furious maelstrom produced by 
the wrecked vessel — that is tragedy enough, cer- 
tainly, to satisfy the grimmest demon of a sensation 
seeker. The terrific work of a shell exploding in 
the midst of a body of men, as described in a letter 
of a wounded Russian officer which we publish in 
part on another page, cannot be read of, in its 
ghastly details, without making one grow sick and 
faint of nerve, or could not be, if it had happened 
outside of war. 

But the moral tragedy behind these occurrences is 
incomparably worse than the physical. Not an officer 
of the army or navy nor a common soldier from the 
ranks could have been brought in private life to do 
anything resembling the hurling of a shell into the 
midst of a body of men or the torpedoing of a ship 
with hundreds of men on board. " Is thy servant a 
dog that he should do this thing ? " they would have 
replied to the mere suggestion of stooping to such 
infinite meanness. Deeds like these, even in a small 
way, are reserved in common life for the lowest of 
the low, and even when done in the passion of a 
quarrel they are judged by the common code of 
society as murder. 

But now that war has broken out, every Jap and 
every Russian is eager to be first in conceiving and 
executing any device for the killing of men in detail 
or wholesale, and the individuals who succeed most 
fully are the ones on whom the governments hang 
the most medals. The awful tragedy of the Petro- 
pavlovsk is reported to have given "great satisfac- 
tion " among the Japanese everywhere. A Japanese 
scouting party is annihilated by Russian bullets and 
bayonets, and that occasions a delirium of "rejoic- 
ing " at St. Petersburg. 

What has happened to the souls of the two peoples 
that they are thus for the time being standing over 
against each other rejoicing each in death and dis- 
aster on the other side, and each exalting to the skies 
in its own men deeds the like of which in the enemy 
are considered the basest possible ? Here is the real 
tragedy of war, — the dethronement of conscience, 
the deadening of the moral sentiments in the men and 
the nation, and the sinking of them into the slimy 
depths of animalism, — hatred, malevolence, fiendish 
cunning, and wild delight in the evils befalling their 
adversaries. Six hundred men only went down to 
death in the depths with the great ship off Port 
Arthur, and smaller numbers in other vessels, but the 
millions of both peoples have been swept away by 
the surges of the war into the abysm of this moral 
degradation. 

Beyond the confines also of the nations directly 
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involved, among their sympathizers in other lands, 
the contagion of this moral pestilence spreads its 
deadly virus, and the moral tone of the entire civil- 
ized world is distinctly lowered. Those affected — 
and they are many — cannot think or speak fairly 
and impartially of the nation on whose side they 
array themselves or of the one which they condemn. 
They approve or condone things done in the war by 
altogether different standards from those which they 
apply to their own daily conduct and that of the 
people about them. They are harsh and sweeping in 
their condemnation of the nation upon which they 
have passed judgment as the evil-doer. 

War smothers the common sympathy of the world, 
and even makes an exhibition of it an international 
wrong. The destruction of the big Russian warship 
was at first thought to have been by accident. The 
heads of states began at once to wire their regrets 
and sympathies to St. Petersburg. When it was 
discovered that a mine laid by the Japanese had done 
the fearful work, all expressions of regret at the 
frightful catastrophe were immediately out of order. 
War had made the deed a great and glorious one ! 

The physical catastrophes of war, we repeat, are 
dreadful enough to arouse against the heartless busi- 
ness all humane men. But this moral paralysis 
which it brings on, this transformation of men ordin- 
arily gentle and kind into creatures of the tusk and 
claw, this tragedy of conscience, this breaking down 
of the moral standards which constitute the strength 
and glory of civilized life, is infinitely worse, if we 
only had eyes to see into all its secret horrors — 
there in the souls of the fighters, in the souls of the 
leaders, in the souls of the men who made the war, 
in the souls of the men who from afar hear with 
" delight " of the dire work upon human flesh of the 
torpedoes and the great guns. 



The Making of Heroes. 

Andrew Carnegie's gift of five millions of dollars 
to constitute a fund for the benefit of the families of 
those who have lost their lives in the endeavor to 
save others, or for the heroes themselves if left dis- 
abled, has awakened a good deal of interest, but much 
less on the whole than it ought to have created. 
People in general are not yet up to appreciation of 
the type of heroism which this great benefaction is 
intended to recognize and promote. 

It is not difficult to find objections to the wisdom 
and practicability of a foundation of this nature. It 
will not be easy always to find the fittest persons to 
whom gifts from the fund should be made. Many 
of the most deserving will escape notice, or be un- 
willing to let themselves be dragged before the public. 
Unworthy claimants will be sure at times to appear 
and to insist that their small deeds entitle them to a 
share of the bounty. This may all turn out to be 



true, and yet it is possible that the fund may prove 
to be in the long run the most valuable of all those 
which Mr. Carnegie has created. The annual dis- 
tribution of the rewards to persons in different parts 
of the country will keep the subject constantly before 
the public mind, and will tend powerfully to induce 
clear thought on a subject on which as yet there has 
been little but confusion of ideas. 

The income of five millions of dollars, at four per 
cent., will be two hundred thousand a year. That 
will be enough to enable the commission which has 
charge of the fund to bestow a comfortable living on 
a number of the families of those who perish in the 
effort to save others, at the life-saving stations along 
our coasts, in the fire and police departments of our 
cities, in the railway and street-car service, and else- 
where. In these fields, where acts of the purest 
heroism are constantly being done, those who deserve 
help will not, as a rule, be difficult to find, for such 
deeds are almost always performed openly. It will 
be a great encouragement to the men whose duty 
compels them almost daily to meet peculiar perils to 
know that if they perish there is a good chance that 
their loved ones will not be left penniless. 

But the value of this hero-fund will not be found 
to consist chiefly in its stimulation or creation of the 
kind of heroism so often displayed in common daily 
life. This kind of heroism needs little stimulation. 
It has its roots deep in human nature. It spontane- 
ously displays itself almost invariably whenever the 
occasions for it appear. The most simple and un- 
pretentious persons are just as capable of it as those 
who are prominent and demonstrative. Nor does it 
need much cultivation, though all training to a good, 
honest, conscientious, benevolent life promotes its 
enlargement. This is really the only way in which, 
properly speaking, it can be cultivated. There are, 
of course, many people who are by nature more 
capable of it than others, and this difference can 
never be eliminated by any sort of rewards. 

The chief value of the Carnegie fund will be its 
promotion of proper appreciation of this natural hero- 
ism, which adorns and glorifies common life, and its 
influence towards stripping of its false colors the 
so-much-lauded heroism of war. Military heroism, 
the heroism of death and carnage, has had the eye 
and heart of the world ; that of common life has been 
largely ignored, and often not regarded as heroism 
at all. No monuments, or almost none, have been 
erected in honor of it, while the public places of the 
world have been filled with the statues of military 
heroes. The heroes of peace are now to have their 
turn in the matter of honor. 

No one denies that bravery is often conspicuously 
exhibited in war. But what is called heroism in war 
is often nothing of the sort. It is frequently pure 
recklessness. It is oftener still the mere rushing 
movement of what has been trained into a cool, will- 



